As I swung away, a VDA mobile gun opened fire and bullets filled 
the skies. We heard the terrifying “popping” of shells ripping into the 
fuselage of the Apache. I turned the Apache's nose towards the VDA and 
began “jinking” to avoid as much incoming fire as possible. Dave sent the 
VDA a message on the warhead of a Hellfire. 
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CHAPTER 
~ ONE ~ 


“Yeah, this looks kinda good,” Jake said. “I wonder what time the 
cocktail lounge opens. I'll ask that dude over there.” Jake pointed across to 
a Military Policeman who stood relaxed but alert by the door to the 
Officers' Mess. The MP turned his eyes towards the two of us and 
narrowed them just enough to let us know he didn't think Jake's dry 
humour was particularly funny. 


I grinned and lifted up my kit bag and swung it back over my 
shoulder before Jake and I headed off down the corridor of the ship that 
lead away from the Mess. Apparently we were on deck C, area B2 — 
pilots' sleeping quarters. 


The ship was motionless in the calm waters of the harbour — which 
was a good thing, because no matter how good I was at coping with the 
constant turbulence in a helicopter, I never could stand a rough sea. 


“Top or bottom?” I asked Jake. 


“Top,” he said as he man-handled his kit bag into the top bunk and 
leapt up to keep it company. I threw mine wearily onto the bottom bunk 
and twisted my body round to shut the door to our cabin with the heel of 
my foot. 


“Geez, you'd think they'd give us the pent- house!” I said without 
trying to be funny as I looked around the cabin. It was painted an exciting 
hue of battleship grey. Bunk beds, a small hand basin, complete with 
shaving mirror and small shelf, a latrine and a small steel chair that folded 
in half were the furnishings and fittings. 


“What with us being top-grade, ass-kicking, Special Forces Apache 
pilots and all...” said Jake, picking up on the sarcastic, depressed tone I'd 
already decided to adopt. 


Truth was, neither of us was depressed. Both of us were excited as 
hell, but the last thing you do in this Air Force is show enthusiasm. Only 


brand new pilots just out of Huey school showed open enthusiasm, and 
you could spot them a mile away. The big grin, the flight suit newly- 
pressed (probably by Mom), the pockets full of pens and note paper — just 
like they should be, just like they were taught every good pilot always did. 
It was always fun spotting newies in the mess hall, the first day a new 
batch was recruited to the division. 


Pretending you'd seen it all before, done it in your sleep and then had 
to do it all over again was an experienced pilot's way of showing his peers 
that he was mature, capable and wise. It was actually just a way of 
showing the other experienced pilots that you were as excited as hell, but 
nobody ever said anything about it because then there really would only be 
depression left. And the fact was, every single experienced pilot knew 
exactly what the newies were going through. Every one of them had been 
exactly the same a few short years ago, and that feeling of being “there” — 
where you'd trained and planned and dreamed and hoped you were going 
to be for the last three years — it never left you. 


Jake and I often got to room together when we were on special 
missions. I was glad about that. Jake was one of the best Apache pilots the 
Air Force had, and I always felt that if I just hung around him, some of his 
talent would just rub off onto me. 


There were plenty of pilots in the force who had just as much 
technical ability when they were at the controls — in fact Jake wasn't the 
first in our class to pass basic training and go solo; even I managed to 
convince the instructors that I could fly a helicopter single-handed before 
Jake did. Not that it worried him in the slightest. He told me: “I'm just 
beginning to understand the machine. Sure I could fly solo, but I don't 
want to just ‘fly’ the helicopter, I want it to know it's being flown.” I 
thought he was just chicken, but he passed the solo with a grade A — the 
only pilot in our group to do so. One thing Jake possessed that none of us 
did was his complete and total understanding of the helicopter when he 
was at the controls. 


“When do we eat?” asked Jake. 


“Mess hall's open from 18:00 to 19.30,” I said, and looked at my 
watch. “It's 19:15 now, so what say we go eat?” 


We left the room and wandered along to the Mess hall. We sat down 
with the rest of our flight group, who were just finishing off dessert. We'd 
all worked together before, and although we all got on with each other 
there was a natural pairing that occurs when pilots work together for a 
while. 


“Alex, do you know yet where we're headed?” Sarah asked me. 


“Well, not exactly,” I replied. Sarah was a damn fine pilot. She tended 
to be a bit too much on the cautious side for my liking, but on the odd 
occasion when I'd had her co-piloting for me she'd not only proved to be a 
more than competent flier but something of a marksman with the 
helicopter's weapons systems. One of the favoured rumours during basic 
training was that she discovered her old man was seeing another woman 
and as soon as she was allowed to fly solo with full weaponry she broke 
off her flight path towards the training area and headed the 100 miles or so 
to her home, then wasted the two cars parked in her driveway. She and her 
husband only owned the one car. 


The rumour was completely untrue, but Sarah didn't mind too much 
overhearing it, or us all ribbing her about it, because the truth was that her 
marriage had broken up, and the fact that we were bothered enough to 
gossip about her meant we cared. 


The meal broke up and we were all kicked out of the hall. Some of 
the gang decided to go up on deck to watch us launch and Jake went with 
them. I couldn't bear to see ourselves being slowly shoved away from terra 
firma, so I headed back to area B2 on C deck and prepared myself for a 
trip of “some duration.” How long that was, I wasn't to know then. The 
mission we'd all been gathered together for was still secret at the time and 
there's one thing you learn fast in the Air Force: don't even try to second- 
guess the top brass! 


CHAPTER 
~ TWO ~ 


The briefing room was cold and quiet, as most briefing rooms are at 
06.00. We all shuffled in and waited for our Air Group Commander, 
Norman Schwitzer, to call us to attention. We did so hurriedly as soon as 
he entered the room. When Stormin’ Schwitzer calls attention, you listen! 
The man was really a bear — all 250 pounds of him. Rumour had it that 
he'd once tried out for the New York Giants as a linebacker but had been 
cut after spring training because he'd hit the Head Coach for making some 
derogatory remark about Norman 's mother. 


“Gentlemen,” Norman started. He always called his pilots gentlemen, 
even when it was quite obvious that some of them were women. “As we 
are now under way, I guess I'd better tell you where we're heading.” He 
glanced around the room before reaching up to the drawstring and pulling 
down a large map that covered the blackboard he was standing in front of. 


“This is the Persian Gulf. And this is where we're headed.” He paused 
for a few seconds for the impact to sink in, then continued. “To be precise, 
this is the country we're headed for.” He used his baton to point out one of 
the dominant countries. “This country is run by a military dictator who 
calls himself ‘General’ and has upset our President. The General's 
completely mad, in fact, and has been making some threatening noises 
towards this small oil-producing country here.” He pointed to a 
neighbouring country. 


“Now, it's not like the US to intervene in other countries' affairs, but 
unfortunately the General's military buildup along these borders here and 
here is just too great for us to ignore.” 


Air Group Commander Norman Schwitzer turned to face the few 
assembled pilots in front of him. “Actually, gentlemen, we're not the first 
to go in. This small country the General is threatening is one of the US's 
major oil suppliers and is a close friend of our nation. We have every 
intention of ensuring that this country remains free and does not succumb 


to the bully-boy tactics employed by this mad General. Oh, yeah, the 
General 's name is Kilbaba.” 


I looked across to Jake, and he looked around, shrugged his shoulders 
and raised his eyebrows, indicating that he'd never heard of the General 
either. 


“The Marines have been operating undercover in Kilbaba's territory 
for some months now,” Schwitzer continued, “and because we don't want 
to provoke Kilbaba into doing something stupid — we believe he already 
has nuclear capability we've kept it very quiet.” He paused and inhaled 
deeply as he rose to his full six-foot-four height. “But it seems the marines 
just can't do anything right, and now we've got to go in and bail them out.” 
That got a chuckle because there had always been friendly rivalry between 
the helicopter groups and the regular marines. 


“Our boys were supposed to be disrupting the build-up of the 
General's forces on the borders I mentioned earlier, but it looks like there's 
just too much for them to do.” Again the General paused. “In fact, we've 
already lost a couple of soldiers to enemy fire, but you won't have heard 
about it because the last thing the General wants is to alert the world to his 
plans. Which, gentlemen, is where you all come in. 


“Once we alrive in the operations area we're going on active missions 
against strategic targets in the General's country. The General is not going 
to say anything to the world, but should our operations become known 
we're completely vindicated in our actions because we've been requested to 
intervene by the small country the General wishes to invade.” 


My mind switched off from the briefing as AGC Schwitzer began to 
talk in more depth about our reasons for going where we were going. It 
made little difference to me — I just knew where I was going and why, and 
I could imagine the kind of thing I was going to do. I'd decided early in my 
career that whenever I went on active duty into any area, the reasons why 
were best known to the politicians, and therefore I left it to them to work 
out whether I was needed or not. All I knew was that the US Air Force 
needed me, and I wasn't about to let it down. 


The operations zone was already less than two weeks of sailing away, 
and although I'd coped well with the journey so far, the knowledge that I 
would be back in the air within 14 days made me feel a whole lot better. 


The meeting was dismissed and we filed out of the room towards the 
Mess hall for breakfast. No-one said anything — we were all spending a 
couple of minutes fixing the code word for our operations in our minds. 


“Operation Desert Strike” was a phrase we were to become very familiar 
with over the next few weeks. 


CHAPTER 
~ THREE ~ 


The heat was almost unbearable. I was used to heat, but this was a dry 
heat, without the Miami, August, 80% humidity that I'd been raised on. I'd 
decided about a week ago that when I left this Air Force I was going to go 
into business for Middle Eastern governments installing air conditioning 
into battleships. I would make enough money in the first year to be able to 
retire back to my beloved Florida and maybe become a permanent resident 
at the five-star Breakers Hotel in West Palm Beach. Not that I'd ever really 
be able to do such a thing, but hey, a man's got to have a dream! 


Norman Schwitzer was in summer combat fatigues, like the rest of us, 
as he started the morning's briefing. We were now in the operations zone 
and the atmosphere on board was noticeably tenser. You could even sense 
that the regular sailors, who were here to provide us with the cover of their 
“observation manoeuvres,” were tense to be in the notoriously volatile 
area. 


“Be seated, gentlemen,” Schwitzer started. “We are now in the 
operations zone, and will no longer have communal briefings like this. For 
the sake of security I have to lay down a few ground rules which will apply 
for the duration of our stay in this area. First of all, I will be assigning each 
of you individual missions, and you will not know what the rest of your 
flight group are up to. Rest assured, we will know what you are all doing, 
but we don't want one team going down in enemy territory and letting 
Kilbaba know what the whole mission's about. You will be given cover 
stories for each of your missions, but you can basically figure that if you 
go down in enemy territory — which you won't, of course — but if you 
do, you are going to have to do the best you can to survive, because we 
don't know when we're going to be able to get in and get you out.” 


I quickly glanced around the room. We were all in stunned silence. 
None of us had ever been on a mission like this before. We'd only ever 
operated in the full knowledge of what the rest of the flight group was 


doing, so that we could help out if there. ever was just such an emergency 
as the Air Group Commander had just mentioned. 


“Furthermore,” he continued. “I want you all to know that you will 
only be flying in pairs. The Apaches we have on board have all been 
modified to enable the co-pilot to operate the helicopter's offensive 
ordnance as well as the winch. There will be no time to train you to get 
used to the new aircraft setup, which is partly why we have such an 
assembly of talent as can be found in you guys. Any questions?” 


No-one dared speak up, for fear that if we asked anything all we'd 
discover was more bad news — as if these two pieces of news weren't bad 
enough! The AGC dismissed the group and told us to expect a call back to 
this room for operations briefings at any time — day or night. He also 
asked Jake to remain behind while the rest of us left. 


I left the room and decided to go up on deck. There was no point 
thinking too hard about what was in store for Jake. It was well known that 
he was considered to be the best of the group — the real Joe Montana in a 
bunch that was already regarded as a collection of John Elways. And I 
wanted to get my mind off it anyway and talk to some of the sailors. These 
guys knew how to deal with long tense moments. After all, they were used 
to being in a war zone for months on end without being able to jump ina 
helicopter and get the heck away from a tight spot when they just felt like 
it. 


I met up with several of the guys and we all wandered off to the Mess 
hall. The sailors’ attitude to the few pilots they had on board had changed 
over the last couple of days. Now that we were in the red zone they were 
more amiable, remembering that we were Americans too, and although we 
weren't sailors like them and so were still outsiders, they realised we must 
be as tense and nervous as they were, which meant it was time to lighten 
up and make us feel a bit better about being the rookies in the veteran 
team. 


I left the group after a couple of hours. I'd decided I'd better get some 
sleep before I got that first briefing call, but not before I'd learned from the 
guys that there was a big aircraft carrier working in the area. The guys had 
speculated that the only reason a ship of that size was here was because we 
were involved in some covert offensive manoeuvres. They knew better 


than to ask me what the top brass had lined up for us pilots, though, and 
the talk soon moved on to women. 


Now the last thing I felt like doing was getting involved in a sailors’ 
discussion about which port was best when it came to entertainment and 
female companionship. I'd even tried to move the topic of discussion on to 
baseball and how the Baltimore Orioles could really be contenders for the 
World Series after a couple more years of building up the team, but the rest 
of the bunch were mostly Atlanta Braves fans who were still high on 
winning the World Series, and there's nothing worse than trying to have a 
reasonable discussion with a baseball fan whose team has just won the 
World Series. Still, we did manage to have a few laughs at one guy's 
expense — he followed the Seattle Mariners and we all found it funny to 
rib the guy over the fact that his team was in fact owned by a big Japanese 
corporation that made video games. 


I got back to my cabin and there was still no sign of Jake. His flying 
gear was gone, though I knew none of the helicopters had taken off. But 
again, I didn't spend too long wondering what he was up to. Whatever it 
was, it was probably dangerous, and I was sure that Jake was probably the 
best man for the job anyway. I cursed the heat once more before deciding 
to try and grab some sleep. I didn't know when I'd get another chance for 
such a luxury. 


CHAPTER 
~ FOUR ~ 


The loud bang on the door woke me immediately and I was already 
propped up on one elbow on my bunk when AGC Schwitzer entered my 
cabin and closed the door. 


“Jake's MIA,” he said, and drew a deep breath. He expelled the air 
and his shoulders dropped. I just stared. He looked back at me and I could 
see the strain in his face. “We sent Jake out as an observer in a recce plane 
a couple of hours ago and the pilot broke radio silence to say he'd been hit 
and was going down.” I swung my legs out from under the sheets and 
stared at my feet. 


“Look, I know you and Jake were real close, but the fact is, Player, 
there's nothing more I can tell you. I can't tell you where Jake was 
operating and I can't tell you to go after him. All I can tell you is that if 
you should happen to find Jake out there, we'd appreciate your bringing 
him back.” With that, AGC Schwitzer turned and pulled open the cabin 
door. He looked back over his shoulder and added: “Briefing in 30 
minutes. Tell me who you want as co-pilot.” 


“Dave Arrick,” I replied. Schwitzer nodded and shut the door behind 
him as he left. 


I checked my watch as I walked to the briefing room. It was 08.45. I 
was in my flying suit and ready. I tried not to think of Jake. There was no 
point wondering what had happened; there was no point wondering if I 
was going to see him again; there wasn't even any point in thinking about 
the past — I knew I was going to be flying in enemy territory soon and 
now the thing uppermost in my mind was keeping myself alive. 


The briefing lasted 30 minutes, during which Dave and I took notes 
on what was to be our first strike at Kilbaba's hardware. After the meeting 
Dave and I wandered to the flight deck to check our Apache. Dave and I 


worked well together and we liked each other, although we both knew I'd 
rather be flying with Jake. 


The manual checking of the flight controls and rest of the aircraft 
took us 45 minutes. We were both thorough — we'd seen pilots go down in 
both battle and routine transport flights because they hadn't bothered with 
their pre-flight properly. Although the mechanics looked after the aircraft 
and the chances of them missing something routine was 1 in 1,000, there 
was always that chance, and it was our butts in the air, not theirs. So they 
were used to pilots checking and double-checking their earlier work. 


I climbed into the right cockpit seat and Dave climbed into the left. 
All I had to operate were the normal flight controls, while Dave had his 
own set of flight controls and the extra weapons and winch controls as 
well. Both sets of controls were computer-controlled, so even his side of 
the cockpit still left plenty of room for bullets and rockets to fly around in. 
I checked I was carrying the standard issue Smith and Wesson .45 pistol — 
just in case we went down and had to fight our way back to friendly 
territory — and then put my flight helmet on. 


I flicked the intercom switch on the collective lever on the floor of the 
cockpit at the left. The collective was the height control — pulling up on 
the collective increases the pitch of the rotor blades, collectively, until the 
helicopter rises. Lowering the collective reduces the pitch angle, causing 
the helicopter to drop. There was also a twist grip on the collective, and 
this controlled the main engine throttle. Basically you had to increase the 
throttle as you increased the collective and drop it off as you reduced it. 


The cyclic joystick was between my legs and this controlled the 
direction the helicopter flew. Moving the cyclic left caused the rotors to 
rise on the right side of their path and dip on the left, so that the helicopter 
moved to the left, and so on. The nose direction of the helicopter was 
controlled by foot-pedals which controlled the anti-torque rotor on the tail. 
Without this seemingly insignificant rotor at the back of the helicopter, all 
the aircraft would ever do is sit in one spot and spin round and round 
below the rotor blades. The tail rotor fought the torque created by the main 
rotors and enabled the helicopter to stay in one position. The pedals simply 
changed the pitch of the tail rotor's blades, producing more anti-torque to 
turn the ship one way or less to turn it the other. But again the throttle had 
to be used to adjust the main rotors to the correct rpm. 


I flicked the intercom switch on the collective lever. “OK?” I asked 
my co-pilot. Dave nodded in reply. I flicked the intercom switch the other 
way and began talking to the frigate tower. We were clear for take-off. I 
visually checked outside the aircraft just to be sure none of the sailors had 
forgotten we had a tail rotor before increasing the throttle and pulling back 
on the collective. 


We rose about 15 feet in the air before I had to start balancing the 
helicopter against the crosswinds. I'd angled the rotors forward and 
increased the throttle slightly as we'd taken off, so as to match our speed 
with that of the frigate, but now we were well clear of her I dropped the 
helicopter into a true hover and watched as the frigate pulled out from 
underneath us. 


When we were completely clear of the frigate I swung towards the 
west and the desert. A few hundred yards clear of the ship I received a 
message telling me it was OK to arm weapons and they informed me that 
we were now on our own. I acknowledged receipt of the message and 
flicked the intercom once more. “We're clear for testing,” I said to Dave. 
He answered with a “Check.” 


Dave's weapons console flicked into life. The graphical display told 
us we had just under 1,200 rounds of 30mm ammunition for the front- 
facing chain-gun, 38 Hydra unguided missiles and eight Hellfire — kill 
any sucker within range — semi-guided missiles. Both the Hydras and the 
Hellfires were mounted in their own pods on both sides of the Apache's 
short “wings” that protruded from the fuselage below the two jet engines 
that complemented the main rotor's thrust and enabled us to reach speeds 
of up to a frightening 193kmh. 


“Clear for test firing?” boomed in my headset. I looked to Dave, 
nodded and replied “Check.” A short burst of 30mm cannon spewed from 
somewhere under our feet and tore up the surface of the water we were 
flying over. I admired the way the tracer shots lit up the waves just before 
they ploughed into their soft target and disappeared after sending a jet of 
water two or three feet into the air. I was always impressed by the 
Apache's weaponry and I was glad that we had a full load on board. I 
wondered how long it was going to last us once we got stuck in, though. 


“Test firing completed,” Dave said. I acknowledged. The weapons 
console remained lit as we continued west at the same altitude. Fifty feet 
from the ground was to be our maximum height during the operation. The 
Apache was designed to be a “pop-up” helicopter, making use of natural 
terrain for cover before “popping up,” hitting designated targets and then 
making a fast exit. The terrain we were heading into had little natural 
cover to pop up from behind, so the idea was to keep low, out of sight of 
even the most watchful and sophisticated radar, and keep moving fast, so 
the enemy could never get a bearing on us. It sounded good in theory. I just 
wondered how it was going to work in practice. 


CHAPTER 
~ FIVE ~ 


I drew a deep breath involuntarily as the land- scape below us 
changed from water to sand. This marked the psychological barrier 
between friendly and enemy territory. Our course inland took us almost 
immediately over a landing zone on the beach that the marines had made 
for us. We passed over the handful of marines who occupied the sole main 
battle tank that had been assigned to protect the landing zone, and Dave 
marked a big X on the map in front of him. The marines waved as we 
passed over, acknowledging our presence. I didn't fancy swapping places 
with those boys just sat there, waiting to help us out whenever we needed 
them, while the desert in front of them crawled with Kilbaba's hardware. 
All they had between them and detection were some small sand dunes. All 
it would take was for one inquisitive soldier to spot them and the might of 
Kilbaba's war machine would be down upon them in minutes. 


As we passed over the dunes I twisted down on the throttle. Our first 
targets were the two radar installations we knew to be just west and north 
of our current position. The overall aim of the day was to cripple Kilbaba's 
air strike capability in this area, but before we could do that we had to 
make it as hard as possible for Kilbaba's troops to know where we were, 
and that meant taking out his radar installations first. 


We came upon the first radar base almost by accident. One moment 
we were flying over barren desert and then suddenly we were upon it. 
Even at 50ft we knew we were being picked up on every radar for miles 
around, but that didn't matter for the minute — once the radars were 
destroyed we knew we could melt into the terrain and finding us again 
would prove very difficult. 


The base was little more than a 20 foot square in the desert marked 
out by five foot high wire fence, which protected the radar dish from 
wandering wildlife, plus two anti aircraft artillery installations — triple-A, 
as they were known. 


Dave locked on to the first of the triple-A as we approached and fired 
two Hydras as we got in range. Because Hydras were unguided you 
basically had to point the nose of the helicopter in the direction of the 
target and fire away. Dave knew exactly how I was going to approach the 
target and knew exactly when to fire. The missiles ploughed into the triple- 
A gun and the thing exploded in a large cloud of hot metal and sand. 


We passed through the dust cloud and I swung the Apache round to 
the left towards the other gun. We'd caught them both napping, but now its 
turret was finally turning towards us. I deliberately zig-zagged towards the 
second gun to make our aircraft a harder target, and before the gun could 
get a good enough fix on us to fire a shot Dave had launched two more 
Hydras. It was done for. 


I slowed the helicopter to a hover and used the rudder controls to 
swing the nose round towards the radar. In a second Dave had reduced the 
dish to nothing but rubble with the 30mm chain-gun. Our first strike was a 
resounding success. I twisted up the throttle and swung north. 


After a couple of minutes we came across a road that ran north— 
south, so I followed it at a moderate pace. Dave was the first to notice the 
VDA — a sort of mobile triple-A. It's just like a big machine-gun mounted 
on a truck, but it can still bring down a helicopter should it get the 
opportunity to fire on one. This one didn't because it too was heading north 
and the operators were far too busy looking in front of them to notice our 
helicopter coming from behind until it was too late and two Hydras 
slammed into the back. Scratch one VDA, I thought to myself, as Dave 
and I watched the ammunition inside it explode in a shower of flame and 
heat. 


The second radar site was as poorly defended as the first and 
consequently went the same way. We'd been in the desert a little more than 
ten minutes and so far had encountered little resistance. That was all to 
change very quickly. 


Our next target was a power station a few miles to the east, past one 
of the two airfields we knew to be in the area. I didn't want to give the 
airfields — which were bound to be better defended than the radar sites — 
any forewarning, so I took a course north before swinging east. We passed 


over several small huts that probably constituted a major town in these 
parts, but our Apache drew no enemy fire. That was a relief. 


The power station was more heavily defended. Two Rapier surface- 
to-air missile installations guarded the station and as we approached the 
Rapiers' own radar-targetting locked on to us. Two missiles screamed 
through the sky, one from each of the Rapiers, as we approached. I banked 
hard to the left to avoid them. Fortunately they were unguided, so they 
carried on through the space in the sky we'd just vacated and continued on 
their way, taking their deadly payload with them. They eventually crashed 
harmlessly in the sand several hundred yards away. 


The Rapiers continued to track us as we continued to swing left, and 
Dave informed me that he'd armed two Hellfires. I gave the Apache some 
more speed and turned towards the first Rapier. As soon as we were within 
its range it fired another missile, and Dave replied with a Hellfire. I banked 
hard to the left again and swung back away towards the way we'd come. 
The Hellfire plunged into the ground and exploded just a couple of feet in 
front of the oncoming Rapier Hellfires had a very potent warhead, so the 
resulting explosion was more than enough to take out the target. 


As I swung away, Dave and I both noticed a VDA that had arrived 
unannounced on the scene. It opened fire. The mobile gun's barrels blazed 
and bullets filled the skies. We heard the terrifying “popping” of shells 
ripping into the fuselage of the Apache. Although we could take a large 
amount of damage it only took one bullet in the wrong place and the 
Apache would turn into what it really was — a heavy hunk of metal in 
mid-air. Even the most basic physicist knows that heavy hunks of metal 
don't hang around in mid-air too long. 


I turned the Apache's nose towards the VDA and began “jinking” — 
swinging the helicopter from side to side using the rudders and the cyclic, 
without actually changing the nose direction — to avoid as much incoming 
fire as possible. Dave send the VDA a message on the warhead of a 
Hellfire. 


We'd taken too long, however, and the Apache shook as a missile 
from the second Rapier crashed into our tail boom. I had little control of 
the rudder but we were lucky — none of the actually flying controls had 
been damaged. I couldn't simply swing the nose around, so I quickly had 


to circle round towards the Rapier. For a moment we were vulnerable, but 
Dave opened up with several Hydras before the Rapier's tracking device 
could catch up with us again. He then blasted the power station into so 
much rubble. I quickly banked round and took us back the way we came, 
heading for the relative safety of the landing zone. 


CHAPTER 
we SLX 


I was glad to shut the main engines down and scramble from the 
cockpit to check the damage. Two engineers were already inspecting the 
huge hole on the tail boom where the missile had impacted, but we'd been 
extremely lucky — it looked like the missile had passed straight through 
with- out the warhead exploding. The only real damage was a severed 
rudder control rod. The engineers told us it would only take 45 minutes or 
so to repair, which gave us time to re-fuel and re-arm. 


Unfortunately this exhausted the supplies at the landing zone, so 
whatever supplies we needed from now on we'd have to find in the field. 
Apparently earlier marine operations had left plenty of extra fuel and 
ammo scattered in designated locations throughout the desert, but neither 
Dave nor I relished the idea of trying to re-fuel and re-arm on the hop. 


Our next targets were to be the airfields, so as soon aS we were 
airborne again I headed towards the northernmost one. We skipped over 
the dunes en route, but just as the land below us turned from dune to flat 
sand Dave pointed towards something off to the left and took control of the 
cannon. 


A firefight was going on and three marines were pinned down in a 
crossfire between several groups of Kilbaba's foot-soldiers. Obviously a 
patrol had spotted the marines as they were making their way back to the 
safety of the shoreline and now they were trying to pick them off or 
encourage the marines to waste their limited ammo. I nodded to Dave and 
banked left. 


The cannon tore up the ground around the first bunch of Kilbaba's 
troops. None of them moved as we flew right over the marines and opened 
up on the second group, who'd already broken up and were making a run 
for it in several directions. Dave mowed two down and the previously 
trapped marines raced from their positions and picked off an escaping third 
soldier. 


Dave flicked some switches and a rope ladder dropped from the belly 
of the Apache. I dropped to around 20ft and remained in a hover while the 
marines raced towards us. I kept a watchful eye on the empty horizon, just 
in case anything should appear as the marines climbed aboard, and after 
the last had scrambled into the storage area behind the cockpit Dave hit a 
switch to raise the ladder. 


“Sorry, guys,” I shouted over my shoulder, at the top of my voice so 
the nearest marine could hear, “but this isn't the Angel of Mercy you'd 
hoped. I can't afford to go back and set you guys down, so you're going to 
have to come along with us for a ride.” The marine nodded to signal that 
he'd understood and shouted the message in the ears of the other marines. 
The last thing I really needed was a bunch of passengers to be responsible 
for, but at least their chances were 100% better with us than they were 
back down there. Not that our chances were very good at all. 


As we arrived at the first airfield I kicked in as much throttle as 
possible, flew right over the airfield and just kept going. I counted eight 
aircraft out on the runways; two hangars probably housed at least a half a 
dozen more and there was a control tower which probably housed several 
troops. 


I wasn't going to start in on taking it apart until we knew what the 
defences were, so Dave left the weapons console alone and concentrated 
on spotting defences. “Three Rapier, two triple-A,” Dave announced 
through my headset. I nodded and span the Apache back. 


“Rapier first,” I said, and Dave armed the Hellfires. The first tore 
from the left side of our aircraft but missed the intended target and 
smashed into the side of a hangar. Dave quickly grabbed the cannon 
control and squeezed the trigger in an attempt to blow the Rapier up with 
machine-gun fire alone. It didn't work, but we were going too fast and 
were too close already to risk using a missile. 


We passed straight over the top of the Rapier. Already there were two 
missiles headed for us and the triple-A had just started firing at us with 
their own 30mm cannons. I held our course and jinked the Apache as each 
missile approached. Neither hit, and although we'd taken a couple of hits 
from the triple-A things could have been worse. 


I swung back round and this time the Hellfires did their job. So far 
we'd drawn no more fire from anywhere else on the airfield, and as the 
dust settled around the remains of the last triple-A I lined up on the control 
tower. Four Hydras later the tower collapsed. 


I was just swinging round to line up on the hangar to the left of our 
position when wham! A missile exploded to the right side of the cockpit. I 
kicked in the throttle and pitched the rotors forward and we lurched into 
forward motion. A few seconds later I looked behind and to the right. The 
marines were taking pot-shots at a guy who'd obviously been in the control 
tower when we blew it apart. He'd not only been lucky enough to survive, 
but he had an Aphid, which was like a crude bazooka. He was cowering in 
the rubble and reloading it as I turned the nose of the Apache towards him. 
Dave opened up with the chain-gun and the guy's luck ran out. 


The damage to the right side of the cockpit was superficial. We 
continued to waste the hangars and inside the remains of one of them we 
found three fuel drums. Dave winched them aboard and with a bit of help 
from the three marines he managed to empty them into the internal fuel 
tank, which fed the main fuel tank — all without having to land. I must 
admit I didn't like hovering there in the middle of the desert, over a 
bombed airfield, re-fuelling. The enemy were bound to have heard the 
explosions and know where we were, even if they couldn't find us on radar 
any longer. 


We still had another airfield to tackle, so I headed back to the landing 
zone for some more running repairs. The marines thanked us for the lift as 
they hopped out of the helicopter and into the back of the battle tank. 


The resistance at the second airfield was much the same as the first, 
although this time we didn't encounter anyone hiding with a blowpipe in 
the rubble. As we were leaving the wreckage of nine trashed airplanes on 
the runways and I was just thinking the mission was accomplished, 
Schwitzer came over the radio. 


“Echo Alpha Alpha Foxtrot, this is Home Base, come in.” Normally 
radio silence was maintained during a mission, but this must have been a 
special situation. 


“Roger, Home Base, this is Echo Alpha Alpha Foxtrot. Mission 
accomplished. We're coming back...” 


“Negative, Echo Alpha Alpha Foxtrot. Repeat, negative. We've got 
more targets for you. Proceed to LZ for further orders.” 


I looked at Dave and he raised his eyebrows in an expression that 
meant “I don't know what's going on either.” We headed back towards the 
LZ. When we arrived I was pleased to see the zone had been re-supplied, 
so the engineers set to filling up the Apache while I went to find out what 
was next on the agenda. 


“Apparently we've got to pick ourselves up some of Kilbaba's top 
brass,” I explained to Dave as we walked back to the Apache after I'd 
finished taking orders from Schwitzer. “Looks like someone knows where 
there's one of our spies, and Schwitzer's awfully keen for us to bring that 
spy back.” 


“So, do you think Kilbaba's commanders are going to accept our 
invitation to tea and just spill the beans?” asked Dave. 


“No, but I think a coupla Hellfires should let them know it's rude to 
turn down an invite.” 


CHAPTER 
~ SEVEN ~ 


I couldn't help but feel proud as we passed over the wreckage of the 
second airfield for the second time. Unfortunately there were a couple of 
VDAs around, who had obviously come to inspect our handiwork. Dave 
took 'em both out and we carried on towards our target — one of Kilbaba's 
command centres — without so much as a scratch. 


The command centre wasn't too heavily defended, but we did manage 
to run into a foot patrol just as we reached the command centre. They 
pitched into what turned out to be a short battle. They probably wished 
they hadn't really, because they didn't last long in front of the chain- gun. 
Dave then took apart the couple of Rapiers that protected the main 
building. Four or five Hydras later and the building began to collapse. 


We spotted the man we were after — a big man wearing the 
unmistakable gaudy uniform of one of Kilbaba's commanders. We saw him 
start to run just before we lost sight of him behind the falling masonry. As 
I circled round, he came into view again. Dave flicked the switch that 
dropped the ladder and then gingerly climbed out of his seat and into the 
area’ behind the cockpit. He then dropped down through the floor and 
stood swinging on the rope ladder. I cut our speed and made towards the 
running figure. 


Fortunately the man wasn't armed, so he gave no resistance as he was 
encouraged by Dave's Smith and Wesson to join us on board. As soon as 
he had him on board, Dave shouted “Spy?” in his ears and shoved the gun 
barrel in his face. The guy obviously had no nerve — he pointed 
frantically to a spot on Dave's map. Dave marked it with a cross, then 
leaned forward and handed me the map. I nodded and took the map as 
Dave secured the prisoner. We headed north towards the place on the map. 


When we reached the place there was no big sign saying “Spy here,” 
just a couple of houses. I overflew the spot and Dave double-checked the 
coordinates. 


“That's the place all right, Alex,” he said, looking up from his map 
and staring out the window in an attempt to identify a couple of other 
landmarks. 


“Wait! Over on the left, about one klick,” Dave suddenly shouted. “It 
looks like a plane's down!” I stared left and immediately saw the column 
of smoke rising from what did indeed look like a downed plane. My heart 
leapt into my mouth as I banked the Apache to the left and wound up the 
throttle. 


As we drew near I could see the wing markings of the fighter — it 
was one of ours. I could also see what looked like a figure lying in the 
sand. My God, I thought, it must be Jake. Who else could it possibly be? 


We quickly scouted round the area to check it wasn't a trap. Then 
Dave lowered the ladder and I brought the Apache to a hover near the 
wounded pilot. Dave clambered out of his seat and down the ladder again 
to help the pilot on board. For what seemed like hours I was straining to 
watch the floor hatch for Jake's face to appear and still keep the bird in the 
air. Even our prisoner the commander, who sat securely strapped to the 
fire- wall at the back of the Apache, was staring at the hole. 


My heart sank when the pilot's face appeared. It was no-one I knew. 
He looked a bit beaten up but not too badly hurt, so Dave and I decided 
we'd pick up the spy we were after before taking the pilot back to the 
safety of the frigate hospital. From there he'd probably get a nice couple of 
months recovery time back home 


Dave clambered back into his seat and I headed back towards the 
houses where the spy was supposed to be. There seemed to be no troops in 
the area but I couldn't risk Dave going down to check the houses out on 
foot, so we decided to blast 'em. I mentally apologised to whoever they 
were whose houses we were destroying, but I knew they'd understand if 
we ever got the chance to tell them why. 


The dust settled and now I could see why nothing was happening 
before. Inside one of houses was a large steel trapdoor that looked like it 
led to a secure bunker underground. Now Dave had to go down the ladder 
and try and open the door. 


No sooner had Dave dropped the last couple of feet from the end of 
the ladder to the sand and started racing across the open in a kind of 
stooped position when I saw three VDAs approaching. “Oh my God! Get a 
move on, Dave!” I thought. There was no way I could fly the helicopter 
and operate the weapons at the same time, and it didn't look like our pilot 
buddy was fit enough to help me out. We were sitting ducks and the VDAs 
were getting closer. 


My mouth began to dry out even more than normal as I watched Dave 
struggle with the trap- door before opening it and disappearing down with 
his gun held in front of him. Luckily it was just a few seconds later that he 
emerged with our prize. I whizzed over to them as fast as I could. 


The VDAs were now in range, and as soon as Dave had got the spy 
on board I headed west, away from them, with Dave still clinging to the 
dangling rope and trying to pull himself up. Once we were out of range of 
the VDAs, I slowed to make his job easier, and he was soon back in the co- 
pilot's seat. Kilbaba's commander didn't look unduly worried as we 
skipped back over the ocean towards the frigate at the end of our first 
series of missions. I checked my watch. It was just 11.50 hours. 


CHAPTER 
~ EIGHT ~ 


The debriefing didn't take long. AGC Schwitzer was pleased with the 
way the mission had gone, but nevertheless he still looked worried. I made 
a point of talking to him about the downed plane and how we rescued the 
pilot, but it didn't prompt him to say anything more about Jake. We had 
now established air superiority and crippled Kilbaba's air force, but the 
campaign was far from over. I went back to the cabin after the debriefing 
and slept. Schwitzer called round in the early evening and told me to be in 
the briefing room at 13.00 the next day. 


“Sit down, Alex,” Schwitzer said as I entered the briefing room at the 
appointed hour and nodded to Dave, who would be flying with me again. 
“T've selected you especially for this mission,” Schwitzer started, “but I 
think I may have made a mistake. Look at you — did you sleep at all last 
night?” 


I looked down at myself. I did look a bit ragged but I'd slept fine. “Er, 
yessir,” was all I could think to say. 


“Good. Well, try to smarten up a bit. You may have had a rough day 
yesterday but this is still the Air Force, you know, and in the Air Force we 
pride ourselves on our ability to maintain discipline even in a war zone.” I 
looked at Dave and he comically rolled his eyes to the heavens briefly, 
then turned stern and attentive just as Schwitzer looked at him. 


“Now look,” Schwitzer went on. “I know how close both you and 
Dave are to Jake, but as yet we've heard no word from him. I want you to 
fly a special rescue mission today that could mean bringing Jake back. 
Look here.” He pointed to an area on the map about 200 miles north of 
where we'd been flying yesterday. “We know Kilbaba uses prisons in these 
towns — here, here and here — to keep some political prisoners. Now the 
President is mighty keen for us to liberate those political prisoners, so 
that's what we're going to do. 


“But also, we know Kilbaba has a military prison here.” He pointed to 
an area some three or four miles west of one of the towns. “Once all the 
political prisoners are free and back at a safe landing zone, I want you to 
effect a break from this prison. To the best of our knowledge the majority 
of the prisoners are Americans — including more that just a couple of the 
marines that have been working here for the last few months. Now it's my 
suspicion that this is where Jake is being held, and we'd like to see him 
back just as much as you.” 


He paused while I continued to make notes and mark big X 's on the 
map I'd be taking with me. “Any questions?” he asked. I shook my head. 
“Good. The callsign for today's operation will be Bravo Quebec Juliet 
Roger Alpha Echo Foxtrot.” I noted down the callsign and got up to leave. 
Schwitzer shook my hand and told me the helicopter was prepared and 
ready to leave in 60 minutes. 


Dave and I left the briefing room and headed for the Mess. It was 
always worth trying to squeeze in a last cup of coffee before leaving for a 
mission if at all possible, because no matter how awful it tasted, it might 
well be the last cup for a long time. Dave and I chatted amiably to each 
other, making sure we didn't touch on the subject of the day's mission, and 
just as we were leaving we noticed a couple more pilots come into the 
mess. Pleasantries were exchanged, but not much more. In combat a pilot 
and his co-pilot become almost isolated from the rest of world. It was like 
that with Dave and myself at that moment. We both relied so heavily on 
each other that we didn't really want to get involved with other people, no 
matter how friendly we were with them during peace-time. 


As we completed our pre-flight check, I was amazed at the repair job 
the navy engineers had done on the helicopter, considering the damage 
we'd taken and how little time they'd had to effect the repairs. Then Dave 
and I both climbed into the cockpit. I radioed the control tower and 
confirmed the callsign before applying the throttle and lifting gently off the 
ship. We went through all the routine checks as we moved away from the 
frigate towards the dunes. I was glad to be going after Jake, even though I 
had no idea whether he was being held in the POW camp or not. 


We soon arrived at the dunes, and even though it was the middle of 
the day the colour of the sand was different. Maybe it was just because we 
were in a different part of the desert, I thought to myself as we passed over 


the beach landing zone. I was glad to see the marines there because I was 
sure I was going to be seeing them again before the day was through. I was 
also glad to learn that there were more landing zones in this part of the 
desert, because something told me we were going to be flying for a long 
time and I'd need as many supplies and repairs as possible. 


Our first targets again were the radar sites. There were three of them 
in the area and they didn't take long to destroy, even though they were each 
more heavily defended. Kilbaba was wising up, I remember thinking to 
myself. Next on the list of things to do today came the political prisoner 
rescue and this is where things got tricky. 


There were three civilian prisons in the area — actually they were 
simply civil buildings being used as prisons — but we didn't know how 
many, if any, prisoners were being held in each one. I decided to take out 
the southernmost prison first because this was the only one of the three that 
wasn't located in the middle of a town. Not that any of the towns were 
heavily populated these days — most of the sensible locals had fled when 
Kilbaba's troops had moved in, because the troops didn't have a friendly 
reputation even amongst the people they were supposed to be defending. 


We were following a main road towards the site of the first prison 
after destroying the radar sites without so much as a scratch when I felt 
heavy-calibre machine-gun fire rake the underside of the Apache. 


CHAPTER 
~ NINE ~ 


Bullets screamed up through the helicopter and I remember my 
instincts took over as I poured on the power, dropped the nose and jinked 
our way out of range. 


Dave was staring behind in wild-eyed terror. “Geez, it's a ZSU!” he 
shouted through the intercom. I chanced a glance behind, at the same time 
bringing the helicopter to the west and back towards the landing zone. We 
were badly beaten up, thanks to the twin 50mm machine-guns of the ZSU. 
It was like an anti-aircraft platform mounted on the hull of a tank — highly 
manoeuvrable and able to pack a meaty punch. I wondered just how many 
of these babies Kilbaba had managed to amass. 


We arrived at the landing zone and my heart sank. The zone was 
surrounded by three ZSUs that had taken up positions so as to put the zone 
in a triangle of fire. Fortunately they were all so occupied with their own 
little battle they didn't notice us arrive. Two Hellfires slammed into the 
weak armour at the rear of the first ZSU, and even as it was exploding we 
were bearing down on the second. Two more Hellfires and the second was 
gone. 


The third made a break back for the desert — in reverse. Its guns 
blazed as we closed in, and the heat was getting too great for us. The ZSU 
was in a good position and the 50mm cannon kept us back and the ZSU 
well out of missile range. But suddenly the third ZSU exploded gloriously 
as a direct hit on the turret blew it 20 feet into the air. Smoke poured from 
the barrel of the battle tank that had come to our rescue and I smiled as I 
slowed to a hover next to the tank and sank to the sand. 


Although the Apache is a tough old bird, there aren't too many 
helicopters flying that can stop 50mm cannon fire, and there isn't a much 
more frightening experience in the world than being sat inside a machine 
that's got 50mm rounds ricocheting around the place either! 


When we were re-fuelled and re-armed we headed back to the first 
prison. I was more confident about taking on ZSUs now because they had 
very vulnerable rears — just a handful of Hydras would put paid to a ZSU, 
if you could sneak up behind it and get the shots off before the gunner 
opened up with a 50mm reply. 


Two VDAs and a Rapier guarded the prison, but they weren't much 
opposition. Dave lowered the rope ladder and began blasting a hole in the 
wall. There was no way we were going to land and open the place up 
ourselves, so we just hoped that whoever was inside the building had sense 
enough to take cover as soon as the missiles started landing. They did, 
because after a couple of rounds the wall collapsed and four dazed but 
unhurt men stumbled through the rubble. They saw our helicopter, 
recognised it as being friendly and then helped each other up the rope 
ladder. 


Instead of flying back to the beach landing zone I carried on east and 
found another landing zone protected by a tank, just a couple of miles 
inside our operations area. I dropped the prisoners off and we re-fuelled 
and re-armed before heading back to the second prison. 


This one was much trickier. It was in the middle of a fair-sized town, 
so it was hard to get the Apache in close without having to gain a lot of 
altitude. Still, we managed it and blasted open the next jail. However, we 
had to break off the rescue halfway through, because just as the first 
prisoner was about to climb the ladder both Dave and I noticed a VDA and 
ZSU come trundling down the street in front of us. I sprang away from the 
prison, much to the bewilderment of the guy who was about to climb the 
ladder, and backed away from the oncoming vehicles. 


We backed into a small square, which was just big enough for me to 
turn the helicopter round and head off over the town, skimming the roofs 
of the smaller buildings. The VDA and ZSU followed us into the square, 
so I quickly about-faced the chopper and Dave and the Hellfires did the 
rest. The prisoners were where we'd left them, and we soon had them on 
board. 


The last jail wasn't so easy. We cautiously cleared the area of any 
enemy hardware before blowing open the wall, but a lone foot-soldier with 
a rifle and an Aphid managed to ruin our 100% record. A missile from the 


soldier's Aphid exploded beneath us just as we were pulling up the last of 
the prisoners. The blast was too great and the man was dead before we had 
him on board. So it was with a sense of disappointment that we headed 
back to the landing zone in the east, even though we'd actually managed to 
achieve a lot and rescue a lot of people who would otherwise have surely 
perished at Kilbaba's hand. 


I was the first to notice the downed plane this time. After a short stop 
at the LZ we were heading north to take out the power station that supplied 
the area when I spotted the silver metal of the aircraft glinting in the sun. 
This wreck wasn't smoking and a lot of the broken-up plane was already 
half-buried in the sand, indicating that it had been down for a couple of 
days at least. 


CHAPTER 
~ TEN ~ 


As we approached, Dave noticed the figure facedown in the sand. “T'll 
go get him,” Dave said through the intercom. I nodded my agreement. He 
clambered out of the cockpit and prepared to descend. I moved away from 
the man so that the rotor wash wouldn't kick up too much sand and blow it 
all over him, although sand in the face looked like the least of his worries. 


As soon as I saw Dave start down the rope ladder I returned my gaze 
to the horizon. We were in a safe spot at the moment because we were near 
no military targets, but even so there was always the possibility of a VDA 
or ZSU spotting us and deciding it'd like to take a couple of pot-shots at 
this helicopter that just happens to be hovering in the middle of the desert 
over some crashed plane. I mentally urged Dave to hurry. 


From where I was, I couldn't see what was going on because the 
figure was obscured by the fuselage — or what was left of it — of the 
downed plane. Even when I span the helicopter around to check the 
horizon I couldn't really make out what was happening. The figure was a 
good 20 or 30 yards past the plane, though, and he wasn't wearing a 
parachute, so he must have actually crawled from the plane before 
collapsing — presumably to die — in the hot desert sun. Then I noticed 
that the plane was a two-seater. I don't know why I didn't spot that before 
— I guess it was because we'd only seen the one figure in the sand — but I 
radioed to Dave that I was going to take the chop- per and scout around to 
see if I could see the other crew member. The answer I received was 
simple and it chilled me. 


“Alex, no, bring the chopper here. It's Jake, and he's dying fast.” 


I edged towards Dave and the dying Jake and tried to keep the rotor 
wash to a minimum. I dropped even more height but kept the bird in a 
hover — it's far too easy to be caught on the ground in one of these babies. 
Just the few seconds it takes for the rotors to do their work and get the 
hunk of metal in the air was often all the time it took for any half-decent 


tank commander to get a fix and fire a shot off. With the helicopter in the 
air, no matter how close to the ground, it was always easier to save a 
couple of seconds and make a break should some heat show up. 


Dave had Jake over his shoulders and he shouted for me to take off as 
soon as he had a secure hold of the rope ladder. There was no point 
bringing Jake back on board for the short ride back to the LZ — it would 
only waste time getting him in and out. I remember nursing the Apache 
back as fast as I could without putting too much strain on Dave. And there 
was no way I would have made it to the frigate with our current fuel load, 
although that was the place Jake needed to be. It was going to be touch and 
go whether Jake survived the short hop to the nearest LZ, let alone a major 
ride over the ocean. 


“This must be the first Apache gunship to run a Medevac detail,” I 
thought to myself as we sped our way to the LZ. The engineers heard our 
slower than normal approach and were all out watching for us as we came 
in. They must have thought the Apache was in real bad shape, with the 
speed we were travelling, but as soon as they saw our human cargo 
hanging from the rope ladder the commander ran into the back of the tank 
to order a real Medevac helicopter. The other engineers helped ease Jake 
off Dave's back and ferry him into the back of the tank, away from the 
burning sun that he'd been in for the last two days. 


As soon as Jake was safely inside the tank, Dave climbed back up the 
ladder. Neither of us spoke as I poured on the power and headed back 
towards the power station. We'd rescued a friend and were running low on 
fuel, but we still had a mission to do. Ultimately Jake was expendable, just 
like me, just like everyone else — but the mission had to succeed if 
thousands of innocent victims were to be spared whatever plans Kilbaba 
had in store for them. 


The power station proved to be easy meat. Just one triple-A protected 
the building, although a guy with an Aphid turned up to have a couple of 
shots and Dave and the cannon soon made him wish he hadn't. We finished 
off the power station and headed for a site just a few hundred yards away 
from it, where the marines had allegedly hidden some fuel and ammo. 
Normally I would have blasted the ground with a missile to save digging 
for this loot, but with that kind of bounty you don't go around firing off 


missiles at it unless you want to die real early. Instead, I brought the 
helicopter down and let the rotors do the work. 


Although it was hard to see, after just a couple of minutes Dave 
noticed a couple of drums begin to appear, so he jumped into the back to 
get them on board and into our tanks, while the fuel gauge continued to 
register empty. We were flying on fumes — and good though they are, 
fumes tend to run out real fast! 


CHAPTER 
~ ELEVEN ~ 


We turned south towards our next target. Intelligence had known for a 
long time that Kilbaba had a fondness for barbaric warfare — that's if 
some forms of warfare can be considered more barbaric than others, but 
that's an argument for the philosophers, not the pilots of Apache gunships. 
Kilbaba especially liked chemical weapons, and we were aiming to knock 
out one of his main chemical weapons plants. This same plant was 
supposed to be manufacturing the warheads to go on Kilbaba's favourite 
long-range missiles, the dreaded Scud. 


Scuds are awesome weapons. They can be carried on the backs of 
trucks, which makes them highly manoeuvrable and therefore extremely 
hard to hit. The missiles themselves can travel for hundreds of miles, and it 
was Kilbaba's Scuds that had most of the populations, military and civilian 
alike, of the neighbouring countries worried. With the chemical factory out 
of the way we'd be able to move effectively on to our next target for the 
day — Kilbaba's half dozen or so Scud launchers. 


The factory was easy to spot. It was merely a large laboratory in the 
middle of the desert, surrounded by several holding tanks. There were no 
enemy in the area, because Kilbaba was still frying to convince the world 
that the lab was being used to process saline water into drinking water and 
the holding tanks contained nothing more than water. In fact, although no 
inspectors had ever been allowed inside the plant, it looked very much like 
all the other saline processing plants that could be found outside every 
major city in this part of the world. 


I had a pang of conscience as we approached the target. Dave was 
ready with the Hydras and a determined look on his face. I was concerned 
that there may be civilians inside the building, but my orders were to 
destroy it, so I gave Dave the go-ahead. Four Hydras screamed from under 
our wings and smashed into the second floor of the building. It collapsed 
as if it were made of paper, and I was relieved to see that no-one was 


crawling around the rubble. The place was deserted. Maybe Kilbaba was 
smarter than we'd credited and had given the order to evacuate the area, 
fearing we might target it. Whatever the reason, I breathed a sigh of relief 
as I turned the Apache round to blow apart the first of the holding tanks. 


Dave opened the tank up with the chain-gun to save missiles and the 
huge cloud of green smoke that rose out of the ruptured tank proved it held 
anything but water. I began to wonder what the gas was and how quickly it 
would disperse when my mind was brought back to the job in hand by the 
sound of gunfire and the heart-stopping “popping” noise of the Apache 
taking hits. 


“We're taking fire! VDA bearing 90°!” screamed Dave in my ear as 
he flicked switches on the weapons console to arm the Hellfires. I shot 
forward and rose in the air so that I could bank and descend at the same 
time, meaning that we'd be coming at the VDA at high speed. It worked. 
We passed over it and Dave fired the Hellfire before the gunner in the 
turret had time to swing round and start firing as we passed over him. The 
Hellfire hit home and the VDA no longer posed any threat. We were left in 
peace to destroy the remainder of the tanks and release their contents into 
the atmosphere. 


Now all we had to do was find the Scud launchers, and the only 
people who were going to tell us where they were located were the Scud 
commanders. We knew where these rats were hiding. Kilbaba's army was 
structured so that each Scud launcher was operated as a separate team with 
its own commander. Apparently the thinking was that if one commander 
was killed in battle or captured and interrogated he'd not know anything 
about the other Scud launchers and so wouldn't be able to give their 
positions away. The nearest commander headquarters was just a few 
minutes’ flying time away, and as we arrived at the unprotected hut a figure 
darted out of the back door. Dave hit the switch and launched two Hydras 
at the hut, then dropped the rope ladder and practically dived out the hatch 
in the floor and dangled from the rope. 


The Scud commander knew he was beaten but he drew his handgun 
and fired blindly at us as we bore down on him. A swift kick in the jaw as 
we passed rendered him incapable of anything — including standing up, so 
I hovered while Dave jumped to the sand, grabbed the commander and 
forced the dazed soldier to climb into our chopper. 


The Smith and Wesson waving in the soldier's face encouraged him to 
mark his X on Dave's map, which he then handed to me. An evil grin 
spread across the commander's face as he shouted probably the only words 
of English he knew: “Too late, American! Praise Kilbaba!” And he started 
to laugh. 


Something inside Dave cracked. He brought the butt of his Smith and 
Wesson down on the commander's head, and as the man slumped forward 
Dave did little to stop him falling through the hole in the floor. I was 
already heading towards the X on the map when the commander fell 
through, and although he was going to hit the ground at speed and wake 
with one hell of a headache it was doubtful he would die. Some of his 
comrades would find him — sooner or later. 


Dave looked sheepish as he climbed back into the seat and he began 
to talk through the intercom. “I... he... he just... well, I didn't mean...” 


“They're crazy sons of bitches,” I replied in my headset. “Why on 
Earth would that guy want to go and jump out like that?” I looked 
sideways at Dave, who got the message and nodded. The tension drained 
from his face immediately and he was back in the real world, with a real 
Scud launcher just over the next sand dune. 


CHAPTER 
~ TWELVE ~ 


We arrived just in time. The Scud was on the back of the truck and 
raised to launching position. The operating team had little time to react as 
we bore down on them at top speed, but someone inside the cab of the 
truck hit the launch button quickly. We saw the base of the missile ignite as 
our two Hellfires ploughed into the lorry and turned it into so much twisted 
metal. The blast from our missiles was strong enough to knock out the 
Scud as it was rising steadily up the launch ramp — we'd caught it just in 
time. The missile fell to the sand and exploded where it landed. Its deadly 
payload of gas filled the area, but there was nothing I could do about that 
and there were no towns about anyway. I figured it would become 
dispersed enough in the desert to be harmless even if it did eventually hit 
one. 


I was covered in perspiration and I kept wondering what would have 
happened if we'd been just a few seconds late, if the Scud had been 
launched before we arrived. I began to hate Kilbaba more and more. This 
man wasn't just power-mad, he was deeply evil. He had no regard for 
human life, and I wondered if the Scud was even aimed at a military target. 
I wouldn't have put it past him just to blast the Scud at some major city or 
other and allow thousands of innocent men, women and children to die just 
so Kilbaba could show the world how powerful he was. 


With new determination I headed for the next command headquarters 
to pick up the next Scud commander. In all we picked up five after the one 
that had “jumped” through the hatch, and none of the other Scuds was in a 
state of readiness comparable to the first. We'd broken off our mission after 
the third to re-fuel and re-arm, and Dave was glad of the willing volunteers 
we were carrying at the time — albeit willing because they were staring 
down the barrel of his gun. 


The last Scud launcher had been preparing to launch from the sand 
dunes and we got into quite a scrap after blowing it up — a couple of 


ZSUs turned up just when we didn't need them — so we were glad of the 
break when we got back to the beach LZ. The prisoners were off-loaded 
and I was given a message that Jake was now back in the frigate hospital. I 
passed the message on to Dave, who looked visibly relieved. 


Repairs were made to the Apache as Dave and I chatted about how 
we were going to tackle the next mission — the one we'd come here to do, 
the POW rescue. Although we now knew Jake wasn't among the prisoners 
we were both nonetheless anxious to get as many of our boys out of there 
as we could. We'd rescued political prisoners already, who, frankly, I didn't 
feel too much association with, but the POWs were our boys and it fair 
made my blood boil to think of the treatment they'd been receiving at the 
hands of Kilbaba's guards. 


The camp was south and east of the power station and to the north of 
the other LZ. I set a course that would take us over the second LZ and then 
swing north and come at the camp from the south. I had no idea of the site 
layout, so the first move was to overfly the area and find out what kind of 
resistance we were going to be up against. 


The camp turned out to be a small but heavily-defended area. There 
were some six to eight simple wooden huts, raised on shon stilts, plus four 
guard towers, one at each comer, and a ZSU prowled the front gate. 
“Better take out the ZSU first,” I said to Dave. He'd been having the same 
idea. 


We swept down towards the ZSU. It had been surprised when we first 
arrived and hadn't as yet been able to open up with its guns. It did as we 
approached it, but the cannon fire was way off target and I pulled off a 
smart manoeuvre that got us behind the ZSU as it attempted to pull away 
from its cornered position in front of the fence. Two Hellfires sped out 
towards the ZSU while the two guard towers near us opened up with their 
own machine-guns. The small-calibre bullets made little impact on the 
Apache, but I jinked as much as I could anyway while waiting to see if the 
Hellfires would find their target. They did, and the resulting explosion took 
out most of the front fence with it. 


We'd seen no POWs yet, which was probably a good thing. The last 
thing we needed was unarmed POWs running around the camp. 


With the ZSU out of the way the next thing to do was tackle the guard 
towers. I didn't want to approach any of them face on, because that meant 
there'd always be at least two towers that could open up on us. Instead I 
approached the first tower on a diagonal. Dave had selected Hydras to take 
the tower out, which was maybe a little heavy-handed, but it did save us 
time and that was one thing we needed as much of as possible. The Hydras 
did their work and the tower soon crashed to the ground. The other three 
soon followed suit. 


I moved the Apache into the middle of the compound and then 
wondered why none of the POWs were coming to meet us. “They must be 
locked in,” shouted Dave. “I'll take the doors out with cannon fire.” 


“OK,” I replied, and moved the helicopter into a position close 
enough for the chain-gun to be most effective. The helicopter hardly 
shuddered as the gun spat out a few dozen rounds into the wooden door, 
and again I prayed the POWs had had the sense to get on the floor as soon 
as the shooting had started. 


The door was soon shattered. At first cautiously and then excitedly, 
four men emerged shouting and waving from the hut. The ladder dropped 
for them and each one climbed up and into the helicopter. Dave had to 
calm them and encourage them to sit while we worked on the next door. 


Another four men emerged. Dave had to climb down the ladder to tell 
them that we could only take two of them and would be back for the rest as 
soon as we'd dropped our first batch off. Dave also told them to try and 
open the other doors of the huts to save us risking injury by shooting them 
open. The remaining two men agreed immediately and as I headed south 
they went to the nearest hut and began hammering away at the locks with 
anything they could find lying around. 


The trip back to the LZ was short. We didn't yet need to re-fuel or re- 
arm, although the engineers spent about five minutes checking the damage 
from the guard-post machine-guns before they decided we were still able 
to fly safely and waved us on. 


CHAPTER 
~ THIRTEEN ~ 


Back at the POW camp things had warmed up. We flew in from 
another direction, the east, which was just as well because there were now 
no POWs on the scene, but three ZSUs all lined up along what remained of 
the south fence, waiting for us. We made a left-to-right pass behind the 
ZSUs. They didn't notice our approach until it was too late and Dave 
managed to get three Hellfires and two Hydras off before the first of the 
ZSUs kicked its guns into life. 


Our missiles didn't destroy any of them, but I figured they must all be 
a bit shaken up inside. I raised the nose of the chopper and kind of let it 
fall to the left until we were facing the way we'd just come, then let it drop 
towards the ground before applying more throttle. We were only about 15ft 
above the ground but the small “dive” had brought us up to almost top 
speed in a matter of seconds. 


I jinked on the run in and Dave fired our last two Hellfires as we 
overflew the ZSUs. I banked again to the left to bring us round in a circle. 
The two Hellfires destroyed two of the ZSUs and the third was badly 
beaten up. I came round again and Dave opened up with the chain-gun to 
finish it off. 


When the dust had settled the camp suddenly burst into life. Men 
seemed to come running out of almost every door. Some ran straight 
towards us; others began working on the doors of the huts that were still 
shut. I slowed and Dave dropped the ladder. We filled up with another six 
men — all of whom looked like they'd been treated well, considering 
where they were being held — and Dave informed the ones left that we'd 
be back for them. 


Again we dropped off at the LZ and headed back north as soon as we 
could. We arrived and the place was deserted. There were only four men 
left to pick up, but as we were getting them on board a foot patrol which 
must have spotted our arrival came racing onto the scene. Small arms fire 


opened up and the men on the ground didn't know which way to run. Dave 
urged them to climb the ladder and they soon got the message. With bullets 
screaming round their ears the men began climbing one at a time. 


The seconds seemed to last for hours. Dave was in the back getting 
the men on board, so no-one could operate our guns. We were a sitting 
target, but thankfully all the enemy soldiers had were rifles, which couldn't 
do us serious damage. With two men on board Dave urged the last two to 
climb the ladder together. Then one of the enemy soldiers had a bright 
idea. Instead of shooting at us, hoping he'd hit some delicate part of 
machinery, he lowered his sights. Two shots found their marks. The two 
men both dropped from the ladder and Dave stood staring at them through 
the hatch in the floor as they fell lifeless to the ground. A few stunned 
seconds passed and then Dave snapped into life. “Get us out!” he 
screamed, and dived into his cockpit seat. His fingers flew over the 
weapons console and his face was a picture of anger and hatred. 


I pulled in the throttle and we picked up speed almost immediately. I 
banked to go south, and as we turned the Apache's chain-gun opened up. 
Huge showers of sand and dust kicked up around the feet of the foot patrol, 
who were all exposed in the sand. After just a few seconds they were all 
dead. Still the chain-gun spat, and I saw the dead bodies bucking and 
jumping as the large-calibre bullets tore into them. I looked at Dave. He 
didn't appear to know what he was doing. His face was set in an unnerving 
grimace and his hand squeezed the chain-gun trigger so hard his knuckles 
were turning white. 


“Dave! Enough!” I screamed. Still he continued firing, although we 
were well out of range of the dead soldiers now. “Dave!” I shouted again, 
and used my left hand to grab his hand on the gun control. Instantly he let 
go and then looked at me with a “what's happening” expression. 


I let go of his hand. Dave regained his composure immediately and 
then looked back over his shoulder at our cargo. They were all slumped 
down on the floor, oblivious to what had just happened. Our mission was 
complete, so I headed back to the frigate. We stopped to take on fuel on the 
way, and soon we touched down on the frigate's deck. 


As Dave and I walked away from the Apache he looked to me and 
made as if to speak. I butted in before he could talk and told him it was OK 


— if he hadn't killed them, they could easily have had a lucky shot and 
brought us all down. Dave knew it wasn't really likely, but he seemed more 
at ease with his conscience. 


We both headed straight for the debriefing, and AGC Schwitzer 
listened to the story we told him to see if there was anything that could be 
gleaned from it which would be useful to the intelligence corps. Dave told 
him about the commander going through the hatch and then about the foot 
patrol at the POW camp. Schwitzer looked stern while Dave relayed his 
tale and though I kept trying to butt in and justify Dave's actions the AGC 
motioned for me to remain silent. 


When Dave had finished, Schwitzer rose to his full height and told 
him not to worry. This was a combat situation and the stress levels are high 
during combat. He asked Dave whether he felt he was unfit to fly, and 
Dave shook his head. He asked me whether I thought Dave was unfit to 
fly, and I shook my head too. I believed Dave had learned something out 
there — something about himself, something that can only be learned in 
the middle of a life and death situation. Schwitzer dis- missed Dave and 
told him he would have at least 24 hours R&R before his next mission 
briefing, so he should write some letters to the folks back home and get as 
much sleep as possible. 


As we were leaving, the AGC simply said: “Jake's in the hospital. 
He's fine and he's taking visitors.” He smiled and I turned and started to 
walk towards the hospital. 


CHAPTER 
~ FOURTEEN ~ 


Jake was in surprisingly good spirits. He told me how they'd taken an 
unlucky hit from a ZSU as they flew over the POW camp and how the 
pilot had instructed them both to eject. The pilot managed it and was 
probably picked up and put in the very same POW camp, but Jake had 
failed to eject. He laughed as he told me how he'd looked for his seat straps 
in that panic minute as if he were still in an Apache, and how, once he'd 
realised he was in a plane, it was too late to eject — the ground was 
rushing towards him, so he did the best he could to land the plane without 
killing himself. He said the crash-landing was very gentle, considering. 


He told me how he'd hidden when a patrol came out to inspect the 
wrecked plane. All he'd suffered for his ordeal was severe dehydration and 
some minor cuts and bruises. Schwitzer had been to see him as soon as 
he'd regained consciousness in the hospital and Jake managed to convince 
him that he'd be ready to fly in just a couple of days. 


I left Jake to recover, and decided I needed to do so too. I went for a 
shower and then a hearty meal in the Mess, where I sat on my own because 
I was too exhausted to get involved in any kind of conversation. I returned 
to my bunk and immediately fell into a deep sleep. I remember dreaming 
about being trapped in a room with some old college mates and being 
embarrassed because I was naked for some reason. It was a curious dream 
and I awoke with the last strands of it still strong in my mind. 


I felt better for the sleep, but though I tried not to think about how 
Dave had been those couple of times he'd flipped out, my thoughts kept 
returning to them. I knew the futility of wondering about “what if” 
scenarios — you could spend your whole life wrapped up in them, which 
is a real waste of time. Events took a different course and that's all that 
mattered. But I just hoped Dave was going to be OK. I knew he was going 
out on a night mission tomorrow, and that he was to be the pilot. I just 


hoped things would go smoothly and he could put the experience behind 
him. 

I spent the rest of the evening in the bar and hit the sack early even 
though I knew I had a day off. There's only so much partying you can do in 
a war and I needed yet more sleep. 


I bummed around the ship for the whole of the next day. I even 
managed a couple of hours on deck in the sunshine, until the sailors 
decided it was time for a full battle drill and that meant all personnel not in 
the drill had to make themselves scarce. Jake was up and about in the 
hospital, and though he felt fully recovered the nurses and doctors wouldn't 
let him out until they'd watched him for one more night at least. 


Schwitzer stopped by my cabin in the early evening as I was writing a 
letter and told me Jake and I would be flying together tomorrow evening in 
a new area of operations. He told me Jake would be co-pilot again, because 
even though Schwitzer was sure he was fit and well he didn't want to risk 
him at the controls of an Apache for the next mission. The situation was 
fine with me. I was just glad to have Jake back in action. I killed time until 
the next evening. 


Our next mission was going to be even tougher than the last, and 
because of the delicate nature of the task AGC Schwitzer couldn't give us 
too many details during the briefing. For the first time we were to be in 
constant radio contact with the frigate, which would issue orders as the 
mission progressed. It sounded OK to me, so very soon Jake and I were 
heading inland in a newly repaired and fully functional Apache. Jake 
looked comfortable at the co-pilot's controls and even though I knew the 
next mission was going to be tough I also knew there were no two people 
more highly trained to cope. 


As soon as we hit the shore the frigate got in touch. I confirmed the 
mission's callsign. “Roger, Home Base. Tango Lima Oscar Hotel Oscar 
Alpha November. This is Echo Alpha Alpha Foxtrot, out.” 


Our first mission was supposed to be a scouting mission to find the 
radar in this section of Kilbaba's territory. We were operating near three 
major towns and two smaller towns, and the reconnaissance people hadn't 
been able to carry out their task in this area for fear of raising suspicion 
amongst the civilian population — not that there was much of a civilian 


population because most of the townspeople had either fled or been 
rounded up. Probably the latter. 


The frigate informed us that it had picked up a radioed SOS 
apparently coming from a UN inspection team that had been working in 
one of the towns. The UN team were now under fire, and we were to go in 
and evacuate them before any of them got themselves killed. 


We arrived at the spot we'd been directed to, and I was glad to see that 
the town looked empty. The UN inspectors were pinned down beside their 
truck by a VDA which was trundling down the main road in this area, 
taking pot shots at them. It didn't really seem to be intending to harm them, 
more to intimidate and keep their heads down, but two Hydras later the 
VDA was the one to feel intimidated. 


We were just loading up the first of the UN inspectors when gunfire 
from a ZSU began tearing up the ground. This time they were aiming to 
kill, and while we got one UN inspector on board the remaining three had 
to dash back for cover. The ZSU turned its sights onto us, but I was well 
used to these babies now and Jake was in payback mode. The ZSU didn't 
last long, and we picked up the rest of the UN inspectors without incident 
— although I did let us drift dangerously close to a tall building at one 
point but managed to pull us back the other way before our rotors started 
re- decorating it. 


As we were dropping off the UN inspectors at a nearby LZ we 
received our first real mission orders from the frigate. A biological 
weapons lab complex was to the north of our position and there was 
known to be a scientist working in one of the labs who knew where some 
underground missiles were located. We had to find the scientist and then 
take out the missile silos before the missiles could be fired. These missiles 
were even more of a threat to neighbouring countries than the Scuds 
because they could travel further and deliver a larger, deadlier, payload. 
Jake and I both sprinted back to the Apache and I got us airborne as fast as 
I could. We headed north and Jake armed the gunship's weapons. 


CHAPTER 
~ FIFTEEN ~ 


It didn't take long to locate the scientist. And I could tell Jake was 
having fun as we flew around the complex shooting missiles at all the labs 
and then chasing down the scientists that came running out of the building. 
We soon found the one who knew where the missiles were located, and to 
get the information out of him Jake used the same tactics as Dave had used 
before, but somehow Jake managed to make it seem even more 
threatening. We ended up with half a dozen crosses on our map of the area, 
then let the scientist off into the safe hands of some marines. 


Our next task proved to be harder. The missiles were well hidden in 
the desert and the only way we could find them was to go to the spots 
marked on our map and blast the desert with gunfire. If there was a 
metallic ping to the sound of the bullets we knew we'd hit the right spot 
and a couple of Hydras would uncover the silo so we could blow it up 
properly with Hellfires. Each silo was loaded, so the resulting explosion 
was hard for us to ride out, even when we were at the limit of the Hellfire's 
range. 


We also encountered a new piece of enemy hardware — the M48. 
These things were like mobile Rapiers, but with more punch. Still, we 
managed to clear out the missiles we found and we only took one hit from 
an M48 — which didn't live to tell the tale. Repairs were made at the 
nearest LZ and we re-fuelled and re-armed while we waited for new orders 
to come from the frigate. 


Another rescue mission was on the cards, but this time at sea. A 
couple of pilots had been downed but were attempting to make it back to 
the frigate in dinghies. Unfortunately Kilbaba's troops were closing in on 
them in speedboats, so we raced to the scene and introduced the speed- 
boats to Hydras. Boy! Speedboats sink fast when they've got 10ft holes in 
their hull! 


The two pilots were winched aboard and we were about to take them 
to the frigate when one of them stopped us. He told us how some more 
pilots were being tortured on Kilbaba's own private yacht to the south, but 
a power station inland provided power to an alert zone around the yacht 
and we wouldn't be able to move in until we'd taken out the power station. 


I took us back inland and barely stopped at the beach LZ to drop off 
the passengers before we were heading to the power station and another 
firefight. 


The fight didn't take long and soon we were closing in on Kilbaba's 
yacht. Jake raked the deck with gunfire and managed to take out the 
handful of guards on it. A single Hellfire holed the yacht, and just as the 
escaping prisoners were jumping into the water for us to pick 'em up two 
speedboats appeared on the scene. We broke off from our rescue mission 
and began to tackle one of the speedboats. The other ran straight alongside 
the yacht and a figure jumped on board. It could only have been Kilbaba! 
But while Jake and I would both have loved to go after him, we had men 
weak with fatigue in the water. They wouldn't last long, so they were our 
priority when we'd dealt with the speedboat. 


We picked up six men in all, but Kilbaba had escaped. I radioed the 
frigate to let command know the situation. Schwitzer was disappointed, 
but he seemed confident that we'd come across Kilbaba again. 


Schwitzer informed us that our next mission was to capture alive an 
enemy ambassador located in the middle of a large command complex far 
off to the east. He told us the place was going to be heavily defended, and 
it was. M48s were crawling all over the place, but the biggest surprise 
came when an enemy helicopter approached. 


It was an ancient Huey, the kind of gunship used heavily during the 
Vietnam conflict, and though it was good, it wasn't suited to open sky 
combat. It didn't take us long to take it out, although it had hit us with two 
missiles before we knew it was there. The damage we sustained was 
mostly insignificant, but one of the main engines was beginning to 
overheat, so I was going to have to treat the helicopter with kid gloves if 
we were going to make it back to an LZ for repairs. 


We didn't even have to fight to get the ambassador. As soon as the 
exchange of bullets and missiles had stopped and we were just thinking 


about wasting some buildings, he appeared in a doorway with his hands in 
the air and his face so white you wouldn't have thought he'd spent his life 
in a hot sunny climate. 


We sped back to the nearest LZ as fast as our damaged engines would 
take us, and I spoke again to the frigate. Another rescue mission was called 
for. This time we had to head for the largest town in the area and find the 
American embassy, where a dozen or so of the officials were being held. 


We made our way cautiously towards the town. It wasn't hard to spot 
the embassy. Three helicopters and four or five M48s guarded the place, 
and there was even an old school bus parked in the drive. Jake suddenly 
jumped from his seat and headed towards the back. “Look, Alex,” he said, 
“you're going to have to operate the weapons as best you can. I'm going in 
to get the hostages out and take 'em to safety in that bus. There's a Navy 
Seals plane to the south — you provide cover and I'll drive 'em to the 
plane.” There was no arguing with that, so I watched as Jake disappeared 
and then leaned over and moved the weapons console as close as I could. 


We took several hits during the battle and had a serious loss of oil 
pressure, but somehow we survived — those old Hueys were no match for 
an Apache, even when they were three on one and had some ground 
support. Jake ushered the embassy officials on board the old bus and 
motioned for me to blow the front gates away, which I did. The bus 
coughed into life and I provided escort cover as we made our way south 
out of the town and over a dry river bed to where the Navy Seals aircraft 
was waiting. 


CHAPTER 
~ SIXTEEN ~ 


We returned to the frigate in jubilant mood, but the fun was very 
short-lived because Norman Schwitzer was in a foul temper. All of the 
missions the Special Forces had undertaken, including the sorties the other 
teams had been doing, had been so successful that Kilbaba was now trying 
the worst thing he could imagine: environmental terrorism. 


Right next to the border of the country Kilbaba had his eye on was his 
largest oil processing plant. Word had got back that Kilbaba was 
systematically destroying the oil plant, knowing that most of the pollution 
would spill into the neighbouring country. The eco-system in the Gulf was 
very fragile and delicately balanced; pollution on the scale that Schwitzer 
was talking about could ruin it for ever. Now we had the excuse we needed 
to go after Kilbaba and take him out once and for all. We were doing it for 
the sake of Mother Earth. 


The gears of the war machine had been turning all the while we'd 
been concerned with our own missions and now everything was coming 
ether. We were to go on a night mission in just a few hours and this was to 
be our last — we hoped. 


The desert at night is an eerie and cold place. The temperature drops 
dramatically because there's no cloud cover and it's strange to see the 
golden sand take on a purplish, twilight glow about it. 


Navy Seals had been dropped off on the shore earlier that day and 
were holed up ready for us to deliver them to their objective — the oil 
fields. ZSUs and assorted other pieces of hardware were reported to be 
roaming the fields, destroying storage tanks and rupturing pipelines. The 
Navy Seals were there to limit the damage and repair as much as they 
could before it all became futile. Our main job was to rid the area of 
Kilbaba's hardware. 


The whumpa-whumpa-whumpa from our rotors was louder than usual 
because of the less dense air and I was sure we must be attracting 
everything for tens of miles around. As we approached the shoreline, Jake 
was already on the weapons controls — and it turned out to be just as well. 
Just in front of us we saw two ZSUs and a VDA guarding a small jetty. On 
the jetty was a pipeline, pumping gallons of crude oil into the Gulf. I 
informed Jake and detoured towards the enemy. 


The fight didn't last long — most of the men were out of their 
vehicles watching the oil and didn't have time to get back in before we 
were upon them, spraying bullets and missiles in every direction. The pipe 
had to be sealed and Jake reckoned he could seal it up with a well-aimed 
missile in true Red Adair fashion, but we were going to have to come back 
to that because the oilfields needed securing first. 


The devastation caused by the ZSUs was already reaching epic 
proportions, but if we could knock them out quickly and get the Navy 
Seals in, things would look a whole lot better. We got the job done after a 
scrap in the dark with the ZSUs. From the way they were firing it didn't 
look like they had any night scopes, but we did, so picking 'em off was 
easy for Jake. We dropped the Seals off and headed back to the LZ on the 
beach. We needed supplies before tackling the pipeline and I had a 
suspicion that there were going to be more. 


I was right. Jake sealed up the first pipe just the way he said he was 
going to, and we found another two further up the beach. The ZSUs and 
VDAs went the same way as the first lot, and in less that 40 minutes we'd 
sealed up all three pipes. I radioed the callsign, Oscar Tango Bravo 
Whisky Echo Zulu Tango, back to the frigate. Schwitzer acknowledged 
and informed us that we were going on yet another rescue mission. 


Some top civilians were being held in underground bunkers and we 
had to go get them. Schwitzer radioed the map grips and we flew off to the 
first target. It turned out to be trickier than it looked because there were 
two ZSUs guarding the entrance and another one, buried up to the hull, 
guarding the rear. The open ZSUs were easily taken care of but the one 
buried was more of a problem. The sand absorbed most of the explosion 
from the Hellfire Jake sent its way, and the ZSU had us well and truly in its 
sights. Jake went to the chain-gun and just kept pouring shell after shell 
into the turret. Eventually the thing exploded. I continued circling to make 


ourselves a harder target for anything that might be around, and finally 
stopped near the entrance. Again we had to blow it open, but as soon as we 
did the civvies came pouring out. 


We took a full load on board, dropped 'em off at a safe point and then 
went back for more. Finally the bunker was empty and we went and 
cleared out the next. Things took a very similar format to the first bunker 
evacuation but about an hour had passed and we were real low on gas. Jake 
radioed the frigate for coordinates for supplies and back came the grid 
reference. 


While Jake struggled to re-fuel us, Schwitzer came on the radio with 
news of our next target: Kilbaba's palace. 


CHAPTER 
~ SEVENTEEN ~ 


I was determined to enjoy this next mission. The palace was situated 
in a populated area, but the grounds were big enough for us to have a right 
old scrap with the hardware guarding it, including the deadly Crotale. 
These were like super-beefed-up M48s — not a thing you'd like to mess 
with! 


We were hoping to be able to get in and take Kilbaba alive. When 
we'd cleared the area of enemy soldiers and weapons, Jake shinned down 
the ladder and started to search the palace. It wasn't long before he 
reappeared — with an armed escort. Jake had somehow managed to 
stumble into some sort of ambush and Kilbaba's guards had thought it wise 
to take him alive and use him hostage rather than waste him there and then. 
I was ordered out of the area if I wanted to see Jake alive again, so I 
complied. 


I left and started heading back to the frigate, when I received a radio 
message from Schwitzer. Apparently Kilbaba was making a dash for an 
airstrip to the north, where a nuclear bomber sat waiting on the runway. I 
had to get up there and stop that bomber taking off. 


I pushed the Apache as hard as I could and soon reached the aircraft, 
in time to see Kilbaba boarding with Jake — still under armed escort. 
There were plenty of Crotales around the airfield perimeter and one caught 
me with a blow right on the nose of the Apache. It knocked out the night 
sights and most of the navigational equipment, but he came off worse. 


I saw the huge bomber begin to make its main run down the runway 
and decided I needed to slow it down. A Hellfire in the middle of the plane 
blew a huge chunk out of the fuselage, and Jake must have made good use 
of the diversion — after a few seconds I saw his face appear at the hole 
just above the left wing. He pulled his whole body through the hole and 
clambered out. 


The plane was still taxiing, but now it wouldn't be able to take off. It 
still had a nuclear bomb on board, though, so I needed to destroy the plane 
before anyone inside could an-n and detonate the bomb and send it, us and 
about 20 square miles of desert to kingdom come 


I hovered over the plane. I was still taking hits from small-arms fire 
and from one of two heavier- calibre weapons, but I needed Jake back 
alive. I had to get the rope ladder down, so I let go of my controls for a 
split-second and flicked the appropriate switch. Immediately the Apache 
sank, but I managed to pull it back up before I found myself having a 
piggy-back ride on the bomber, then moved over so Jake could grab hold 
of the ladder. He did, and without giving him time to climb I headed away 
from the airfield to recover. 


It didn't take long to get Jake back in position, and we returned to the 
bomber. It was barely moving now. Jake wanted me to swing round so he 
could fire at the front — I thought he was being particularly gruesome, but 
he assured me he just wanted to knock out the nose wheel. He did, and the 
bomber flopped to the ground and skidded to a halt, great showers of 
sparks flying up as the metal fuselage grated along the tarmac. At least we 
had it stopped. 


Jake didn't waste a minute. He let go with everything we had. He 
even followed up by pumping round after round of cannon fire into the 
cockpit and eventually the plane exploded. I stopped and hovered. There 
wasn't a sign of life at all, so I slowly dropped to the ground. Jake and I 
jumped out to see if there was anyone we could get to a hospital. Strange, 
but now they were no threat I didn't want any of the enemy soldiers to die 
unnecessarily. Nobody was left alive. We found General Kilbaba dead in 
the plane's toilets. A fitting end to such a lowlife, I thought. 


~ EPILOGUE ~ 


We returned to the States. The whole of the Special Forces were 
internationally acclaimed for what we'd done out there, and we were even 
guests of honour at a gala dinner at the White House. The President gave a 
fine speech about how wonderful we all were, but though it was great to 
have all this praise heaped upon us we were all still sad. 


Dave Arrick never came back with us. He'd been flying another 
mission on the same night Jake and I were taking on the bomber, and he'd 
bought the farm. He'd been co-piloting again and apparently his chopper 
had run into a bunch of enemy soldiers being pinned down by some of our 
marines. His pilot had ordered him to fire on the enemy but Dave couldn't 
bring himself to do it. Most of the enemy soldiers were little more than 
boys and that troubled Dave. One of those boys didn't have the same 
worries, though. He opened fire with a single shot rifle and caught Dave in 
the chest. He wasn't wearing any kind of flak jacket and the bullet killed 
him instantly. 


Over the next couple of months I wondered what to do with my life. I 
think Dave's death had a profound impact on me. I left the Special Forces 
and got a desk job, but I soon got bored with that, so I quit the Air Force. I 
had a chest-full of ribbons, but I didn't think I could ever go into combat 
again and I didn't want to stay in some- thing that I didn't give myself fully 
to. It was time for Alex Player to embark on the next stage of his life. I 
didn't have a clue what I was going to do, but I knew it was going to be 
fun... 


THE END 
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